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Notes. 


*JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT’: 
ITS GERM. 


Mr. G. T. BispHAm’s most interesting 
and informing contribution on Fielding’s 
‘Jonathan Wild’ to the recently published 
volume ‘Eighteenth Century Literature: 
an Oxford Miscellany,’ raises once more 
the question when was written what I 
agree with the essayist in considering a 
““masterpiece of prose satire.” We know 
that it was published in 1743 ; Mr. Edmund 
Gosse attributes its writing to 1740; and 
Mr. Bispham questions “‘ whether the book 
may not belong to a still earlier time— 
the period of Fielding’s greatest ill-luck, 
shortly after the passing of Walpole’s 
‘Licensing Act’” in 1737. Mr. Austin 
Dobson, it is especially to be added, finds the 
first germ in a@ passage Fielding wrote in 
The Champion for March, 1740 :— 

** Reputation often courts those most who 
regard her the least. Actions have sometimes 


been attended with Fame, which were undertaken | 


in Defiance of it. Jonathan Wyld himself had for 





For myself I find the germ very much 
earlier—so very much earlier, indeed, as 
within a few weeks of Wild’s execution at 
Tyburn on 24 May, 1725; for Mist’s Weekly 
Journal of Saturday, 12 June, contained the 
following remarkable article, both the sub- 
stance and the style of which deserve close 
study :— 


** As I was loitering the other Day in a Book- 
seller’s Shop, I took up the next Thing to my 
Hand, in order to amuse my self, and it proved 
to be a Pamphlet newly published, containing the 
Life of that celebrated Statesman and Polititian, 
the late Mr. Jonathan Wild. 

““T call him both Statesman and Polititian, 
because I do not understand them to be synonim - 
ous Terms; for, I conceive, it is well known to 
many Persons, still living, that there have been 
some Statesmen in the World who never were so 
much as suspected of being Polititians, as wel] 
as an infinite Number of Polititians who never were 
Statesmen.—But the extraordinary Person, of 
whom we are Writing, was an Instance of both. 

‘* The Historian has curiously enough accounted 
by what sort of Arts Jonathan made himself 
considerable, and drew the Eyes of the admiring 
World upon him, he has given many Instances 
of his deep Fetch in Politicks, when he ‘describes 
that Form, or rather that System of Government 
which he established over the Thieves. 

“T shall not touch upon any Thing taken 
Notice of by that Writer, but as he has shewn him 
in his publick Capacity, I shall describe him 
in his Closet, and give the Observations I made 
by a Personal Acquaintance, and long Conversa- 
tion with this great Genius. 

‘*Perhaps the Readersmaysmile to hearmespeak 
in such high Terms, of one who (to call Things by 
their proper Names) was no better than a Thief.— 
I own that the word Thief is generally apply’d 
by People, who do not value themselves upon 
their Politeness, to Persons of Mr. Wild’s Charac- 
ter.—Yet I suppose it will be granted, that a 
Person may be a Rogue, and yet be a great 
Man, which may excuse me for employing more 
gentle Terms when I only speak of him as a Man 
of Parts. 

‘Mr. WILD (like other great Men) had a Turn of 
Thought peculiar to himself; he was not for 
following the common Road, he was for going out 
of the beaten Paths in Search of Adventures, nor 
was he less singular in his Notions; it was his 
Opinion, that Men of Parts (in which Class he 
sometimes included Thieves and idle Fellows) 
should be maintained by the Publick, and whether 
it was done by picking their Pockets, or boldly by 
taking their Money by Force, he thought it much 
the same Thing.—He was a great Admirer of that 
Advice, which, it is said, a Man when he was 
dying gave his Son,—Get Money Son, honestly, 
af you can; but, however, get Money; and would 
often say, it must be a wise Man, who pronounced 
that Sentence. 

‘Tho’ he was a Man much given to Contempla- 
tion, yet he had read Men more than Books, 
for he was of Opinion, there was more to be learned 
thereby, since we are to live by the Living, not 
by the Dead ; however, he had conversed enough 


many years no small share of it in this Kingdom.” ; With Books to pass for a Man of some Erudition.— 
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I have often seen his Library, which consisted of 
Books, few in Number, but well chosen; I will 
say nothing of Tradesmen’s Shop-Books, which he 
only dealt [sic] in his Way of Business, or, I may 
say, as he could lay his Hands upon them, for they 
yielded Money. But the Authors which he 
study’d most were Machiavel, The English Rogue, 
The Lives of the High Way Men, Cook upon Little- 
ton, Echard’s History of England, a Collection of 
Sessions Papers, and Cornelius Tacitus. 


“Thus his Library consisted of a mixture of 
Politicks, Law and History. By what he had 
studied of English History, he found out that 
there are more wise Men to be met with in these 
Times, than any former Age could boast of; for 
heretofore it appeared to him as if Men were apt 
to give in to some foolish Prejudices which hinder 
a Man’s thriving and growing great in the World, 
such as Honour and Conscience, which now, says 
he, your busy pushing People look upon to be 
Chimeras, and therefore you see that —— and 
and many more, who are rising People, don’t 
make the least Pretences to either. 


‘“* Tt is certain he understood no Latin, for he 
had employ’d his Time to greater Advantage 
than in learning Words; but as he had observed 
some Latin Sentences now and then scattered 
thro’ my Works, an Affectation, we, the present 
Set of Writers, are much addicted to,-he took 
me to be something of a Scholar, and therefore, 
consulted me in explaining to him the Annals of 
Tacitus: When I read to him how slavishly 
the Romans submitted themselves to be thus 
governed, he shook his Head, and said, those 
were fine Times to get Money; for when the 
Senate and all the Magistrates judged and decreed 
no otherwise than as they were directed by the 
Emperor, or his Favorites, an enterprizing Man 
(under which Denomination he included all 
Rogues) had an easy Game to play, for, says he, 
it was but touching the Courtiers (I speak in his 
own Terms) and all was rug; for Courtiers are 
always obsequious to the Touch. 


‘“As he often frequented the Plays, partly 
for Pleasure, and partly for Profit (having 
generally Hands at Work there) he much admired 
that Scene in the ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ where the 
Constable bringing a Man before a Magistrate.— 
The Magistrate demands of the Constable what 
he has to say against that Man, nothing, (answers 
the Constable) but that he’s an honest Man. 
—This Sentence always tickled Jonathan, and 
he said, he had rather to have been Author of 
that Sentence than the whole play besides, for, 
added he, this is Natural, this is taken from 
Life. 

‘“* He bore a very great Veneration for Men of 
Parts, and has often been heard to say, that 
Men of Wit, who have no other Inheritance to 
maintain them, should ride the World, and bridle 
and saddle the rest of Mankind one way or other ; 
but he abhorr’d Quacks or Pretenders in any 
Art or Science, and therefore he commended the 
Policy of the Jesuites, who having the Education 
of Youth committed to them, took Care that no 
Fool should be admitted into their Society, and 
he thought that the Rogues in Great Britain should 
imitate the same Policy; for tho’ the Faculty, as 
he sometimes merrily stiled it, was in a very 
prosperous Way, yet so many Fools and Bunglers 
were daily thrusting themselves into it, that 











with a heavy Heart he foresaw they would bring 
Roguery into Discredit, at last, with the World.— 
This was owing, he said, to Mens mistaking their 
Inclination for Genius. There are, no doubt on’t, 
at this Time, added he, great Numbers of People 
possess’d with strong Inclinations for entring 
into our Society, as they shew by their daily 
Actions, but they want Parts, they have the 
Will without the Skill, Address or Policy, which 
are the Qualities that must bear up Persons of 
our Profession in the World.—Where’s the Merit 
of cheating Women or Children, Lunaticks, or 
Ideots? who are not, in any Capacity of de- 
fending themselves.—I would expel such a mean 
spirited Professor from my Society, as a Person 
unworthy of the Name of Rogue, and unfit for 
any ingenious Enterprize; I should contemn 
him as I would that bragging Soldier, who boast- 
ing of his Courage, said, that he had cut off the 
Leg of an Enemy in the last Battle: It had been 
braver, methinks, says one who stood by, to 
have cut off his Head: Oh! says he, that 
was cut off before.”’ 


This article was continued and completed 
in the following issue, thus :— 


**In my last I began to enter upon the Character: 
of the late celebrated Mr. Jonathan Wild, of most 
ingenious and most roguish Memory ;—but, I find 
now, that I only drew the Out-lines of his Figure, 
and that much remains still undone towards 
giving the World a right Idea not only of the 
Capacity of this extraordinary Man, but of that 
Plan which he had form’d to himself for the 
Conduct and Government of Life. 


‘‘Therefore I think fit to observe, that as his 
known Intimacy with some Persons of con- 
siderable Rank gave Men Occasion to suspect 
that he was, at Bottom, the Projector, at least 
Adviser—of several very strange Things, which, of 
late Years have appeared in the World (to his 
no small Discredit)—As I would give the Devi? 
his due, so I shall endeavour to clear him from 
those false Aspersions which seem to blacken his 
Memory, being willing to set the World right in 
that Affair. 

‘“‘Among other things he intirely disclaim’d 
his having any Hand in the late South-Sea 
Scheme, and protested he had no acquaintance 
with Mr. Robert Knight; nor would he own 
that he was any way concern’d in the Bubble 
call’d the Bahama Islands, nor in the Welsh 
Copper, nor in the Brass, or Iron, or Deal Boards,. 
or any of those ridiculous Projects which in those 
Times started up every Day in ’Change-Alley, and 
died in a Week.—Not that it would have disturb’d 
his Conscience to have got Money that Way 
(which he frankly own’d to me;) but his Pride 
was such, that he scorn’d to be concern’d in any 
Roguery where there was not some Wit and 
Ingenuity in the Contrivance, and some Danger 
in the Execution; therefore he used to speak 
with the utmost Contempt of a Sort of Men 
known by the Name of Pensioners; an Office, he 
said, no Man of the least Spirit or Parts would 
accept, because the Business may be done by 
Ideots, as well as Men of Sense, and he was for 
putting them on a Foot with Scavengers ; and he 
often protested he never made use of any (though 
the World suspected he did) swearing he would 
never give them Bread, for he would have no: 
Fools in his Commonwealth. 
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‘The Success of all his Enterprizes was 
owing to that State-Maxim of taking Times and 
Opportunities, which he strictly observed ; and 
which he said was the Life and Soul of Business 
as might be seen by what was done in his Ex- 
pedition to the Instalment at Windsor, where he 
suceeeded, in laying hold of Things he never could 
have come at, if that Opportunity had been 
slipp’d. j 

‘* He communicated to me a Design he had of 
getting a Treatise wrote de Legibus Nature; 
under which Title, Theft, and all Kinds of 
Knavery should be recommended as vertuous and 
honourable Actions; and that they were justi- 
fiable by the Laws of Nature, which teach us to 
seek our own Good; and that he intended to 
employ the ingenious Pen of the Author of the 
‘Fable of the Bees’ for that Purpose, whom he 
look’d upon to be equal to the Subject ; and he 
confess’d to me, that it was he who gave that 
Author the Hint of a Thing which makes so 
considerable a Figure in his Book, viz., that where 
he endeavours to prove robbing on the Highway 
to be for the Good of the Publick. 

‘* When his Troubles came upon him, I visited 
him, in order to sound what his Sentiments were 
of his own Condition. For, as it was reported, 
that there would be a numerous Train of Indict- 
ments brought against him, some of which were for 
Crimes long since committed, I was willing to 
know of him, whether he intended to plead the 
Act of Grace? To which he answer’d in the 
Negative, adding, that he scorn’d it ; for, says 
he, an Act of Grace is to some People like a Harbour 
to Pyrates, where they lay up in Safety what 
they have pillaged upon the open Seas, whereas 
a Man of true Spirit would rather keep the Seas, 
and trust his own Courage and Resolution than 
to have Recourse to such Shifts as plainly dis- 
cover both his Guilt and his Fear.—Many such 
wise Sayings often dropp’d from him, which I have 
laid up in the Table of my Memory, designing, 
some Time or other, to publish them for the 
universal Good of Mankind. 

** Though the Application of this Simile was just 
and well hit, yet I suspected there wasa little Vanity 
in the Declaration, and that, as the Fox, who 
could not come at the Grapes which his Chaps 
water’d at, said, at going off, they were sowre 3 
so Jonathan slighted the Act of Grace, from a 
Consciousness that he would not be protected by 
it; therefore I put the Question to him directly, 
whether he thought his Crimes could by any 
Construction, come under the Cover of the said 
Act ? He made me no direct Answer, but 
smil’d, and said, The Act was not of his drawing up. 

** But since I have taken Notice of his Erudi- 
tion, and hinted at his wise Sayings, I think it 
will not be amiss to inform the World, that for 
some Years past, at his leisure Hours, he employed 
himself constantly in writing the ‘ History of his 
own Times,’ which History he was pleas’d to 
put into my Hands, having first exacted a Promise 
from me not to publish it till seven Years after his 
Death, which Request, as I intend religiously to 
observe, I hope my courteous Correspondents, to 
whom I am sometimes obliged, and whose 
Curiosity (no doubt) will be rais’d up to a Pitch of 
Impatience, will not expect or desire that I should 
inviolate the said Promise by publishing any 
Part of these Memoirs in my weekly Labours, till 
the said Time is expired. 














‘*T shall only observe in general, that the said 
History is very curious in its Kind, a great many 
State Intrigues being there laid open and ac- 
counted for, and the secret Causes which pro- 
duced them discover’d, that it is, as to Stile and 
Truth, Matter much preferable to another History 
of the same Kind lately publish’d, and is free both 
from the Vanity and Rancour which makes up 
the greatest Part of that History. 

** But now that I’ve said so much of this extra- 
ordinary Man, methinks his Character must still 
appear imperfect, unless I give some Account 
of his Principles both as to Church and State, 
there being no Englishman altogether indifferent 
upon those Articles. As to Religion, he was a 
Freethinker, and I’m afraid, a little inclin’d to- 
Atheism (if I may be allow’d to call that a 
Religion). As to Party, he was both in Principle 
and Practice a right Modern Whig, according to 
the Definition of those Gentlemen, which is ex- 
press’d in this their Motto.—Keep what you get,. 
and get what you can.” 

In this somewhat abrupt fashion the essay 
ends; and the “make-up” of the paper: 
suggests to the observant eye that, as it 
had begun to tread on ground which Mist, 
to his cost, had previously found highly 
dangerous, it was deliberately cut short at 
this point. But enough remains to illustrate 
my suggestion that in this contemporary 
effort is to be found the germ of ‘ The His- 
tory of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great.’ 

Is it too audacious to suggest that both 
were by the same author? It is true that 
Fielding was only just over eighteen when 
the “ Mist’ articles appeared, but his was 
a literary talent which blossomed early, for 
the first of his dramatic essays produced on 
the stage was given at Drury Lane in 
February, 1728, before he was twenty-one. 
Let any one carefully study the style of the 
“Mist” articles, the allusion to Wild as 
*‘ great,” the attack upon Walpole (after- 
wards developed in various directions, and 
not least pointedly in ‘ Jonathan Wild the 
Great’), and the promise of a biographical 
study of the hero to follow some years later 
this critical one, and he will be tempted to 
ask what other author of the time can be 
credited with the effort. 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs, 








BEAVER.-LEAS. 


BEVERLEY Brook, which runs near the west 
side of Putney Heath and Wimbledon 


Common, is, in its name, the only surviving 
evidence that beavers ever occupied the 
affluents of the Thames, it being presumed 
that it was anciently and originally so called. 
A local committee is, at the present time, 
trying to preserve the beauty of this clear-- 
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running stream by acquiring for the public 
the land, mostly woody, on either side 
extending for a mile or more above the bridge 
near the Robin Hood Gate of Richmond 
Park. It still, however, ‘“‘depends on the 
public spirit of the Metropolis” whether 
this desirable object can be accomplished, 
as the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Richardson Evans, 
wrote in The Standard of 3 September. 
Where this brook falls into the Thames is 
sort of delta, above which may have been 
‘the haunt of the beavers in days of yore. 

There are many other small, now shrunken 
tributaries of rivers where evidently these 
ingenious animals have had their dwellings 
tin former ages, perhaps in some few cases, 
as in Wales, even down to the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis. In fact, we may 
‘suspect there were at one time beavers in the 
woods above the level of the Thames marshes 
in the Westbourne, the Tybourne, and the 
Fleet. 

In the case of the picturesque old York- 
shire town of Beverley, which has grown up 
around the grand and venerable minster of 
St. John, the name is said, from its early 
spelling ‘‘ Beverlac,” to have meant the 
‘** beavers’ lake.” This the late Canon 
Isaac TAYLOR has shown (9 S. vi. 6) to be a 
mistake, as “‘ lac ’’ represents leag, a meadow, 
as in Elmeslac. Besides, ‘lake’ was not 
used in Yorkshire; even a village duck- 
pond was called a ‘‘ mere” or “marr” in 
the East Riding. 

It is a curious fact, however—and there 
are many examples in the Dominion of 
Canada, where “ beaver meadows” abound 
—that when a beaver dam is abandoned, 
as these always are in time on the approach 
of man, the lake gets silted up like a neglected 
mill-pond. An emerald-green meadow then 
‘takes its place as if by magic. A sluggish 
ibeck still wanders through Beverley into 
the Hull, and Highgate and Eastgate form a 
sort of triangle with the Minster, which may 
well have been built on the site of the dam, 

Wednesday Market being the apex of the 
green meadow in the wood that probably 
attracted St. John to this secluded spot 
‘early in the eighth century. This was the 
“beaver lea,” for the beavers had gone, but 
those who first named it knew that such 
it was. 

Nigel de ‘‘ Mubrai” (temp. Hen. II.) gave 
‘the monks of Fountains an extension of 
‘their lands towards Craven, ‘‘ ad incremen- 
tum sicut rivus in Beverlai cadit in Nid 
ubi vetus capella fuit ” (‘ Mon. Angl.,’ i. 757). 
This is Bewerley, near Pateley Bridge in 





Nidderdale, spelt Beuerley as late as the 
time of Elizabeth. 

The site of Fountains Abbey itself is not an 
unlikely spot for a colony of beavers long 
before the foundation of the abbey. 

A. 8. ELtis. 


Westminster. 





TOTTEL’S ‘MISCELLANY,’ PUTTEN- 
HAM’S ‘ ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE,’ 
AND GEORGE TURBERVILE. 

(Concluded from p. 183.) 


THE pages in Puttenham are given first, and 
the references to pages in Tottel (indicated 
by T.) follow the quotations. 


From the Earl of Surrey. 


86, 136, and 144. When raging love with ex- 
reame paine, &c.—T. 1 
136. A — beast of fresher hue beheld I never 
ne.—T. 218, 
138. W eng holy grave (alas) what sepulcher.—T. 


139. Full manie that in presence of thy livelie hed 
Shed aoe teares upon Pompeius hed.— 
203. Give place ye lovers here before, &c.—T. 20. 
204. In winters just returne, when Boreas gan his 
raigne, &c.—T. 16. 

248. But as the watrie showres delay the raging 
wind, &c.—T. 222. 

Then as the striken deere, withdrawes him- 
selfe alone, &c.—T 
The sonnet headed ‘*‘ Vow to love faith- 

fully howsoever he be rewarded,” Tottel, 

pp- 11-12, is claimed for Sir Thomas Wyatt 

by Puttenham, who quotes it fully, p. 231. 

It is unlike Surrey ; it bears more than an 

ordinary resemblance to other poems in 

Wyatt, whose style and phrasing it repro- 

duces ; and it is seemingly related to another 

sonnet in the Wyatt collection. Puttenham 
is a good guide in such matters, and he had 
access to other sources of information than 
the ‘ Miscellany,’ as is proved by his varia- 
tions from Tottel. I may add that the poem 
is a translation from Petrarch, that it is 
imitated by Turbervile in his ‘A Vow to 

serve faithfully’ (‘Songs and Sonnets,’ p. 134, 

ed. 1567), and that another imitation is to 

be found in ‘The Phoenix Nest,’ 1593, in an 
unsigned poem commencing, 
Set me where Pheebus heate the flowers slaicth. 


From Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
136. I finde no peace and yet mie warre is done, 


&c.—T. 39. 
The enemie to life destroier of all kinde.— 
fe 


248. 


139. 
139. 


139. Mine old deere enemy my froward master.— 


If amorous faith in an hart unfayned.— 
T. 70. 
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139. 
142. 


The furious gone in his most raging ire.— 


« Ot 
Like unto these, immeasurable mountaines, 
Ge. 


za 
7 
‘ a love and all thie lawes for ever.— 


T. 
. The athe state renuer of my smart, &c. 
- 45 


~ weaker care if sodaine pale collour, &c.— 
T. 36. 


1. Perdie I said it not, &e.—T. 66-7. 

36. When fortune shall have spit out ‘all her gall, 
&c.—T. 5 

° ot thous I be without desart, &c.— 


“ae Uncertain Authors. 
85 and 261. The smoakie sighes, the bitter teares, 
c.—T. 175. 

For his own purposes, Puttenham has 
designedly altered better teares to trickling 
teares in the second quotation.) 

186. For by her mynde no thought there is, &c.— 

- 236. 

I lent my love to losse, and gaged my life in 
vaine.—T. 158. 

But since it will no better be, &c.—T. 182. 

My faith, my hope, wr ger my God and 
eke my guide, &c.—T 

And for her beauties sen hag a wight that 
with her warres, &c.—T. 126. 


191. 


203. 
223. 


237. 


In p. 86 of Puttenham a further quotation 
is adduced from the Earl of Surrey, but this 
is not in Tottel, being the first line of 
Surrey’s translation of Ecclesiastes, chap. i. 

I have no space to deal with Turbervile’s 
borrowings and imitations of poems in 
Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,’ which must have been 
known to Puttenham. Besides, they are so 
apparent to anybody acquainted with Tottel 
that it would be a waste of time and space 
to treat of them exhaustively. An almost 
sure guide to them is to be found in com- 
paring the titles in both sets of songs and 
sonnets. For instance, take the following : 

The lover compareth his hart to the overcharged 
gonne. 
The furious goonne, in his most ragyng yre, 
When that the boule is rammed in to sore, &c. 
Tottel, p. 54. 

When imitating the poem Turbervile 
gave to his poem the title ‘The Lover 
declares that unlesse he utter his sorrowes 
by sute, of force he dyeth.” Then he opens 
with lines which only too plainly show his 
want of originality :— 

Lyke as the gunne that hath too great a charge, 
And pellet to the powder ramde so sore, &c. 
Collier, p. 74. 


In another poem Wyatt bids adieu to his 
bed, and the burden to each stanza is ‘‘ my 
bed, I thee forsake.” It occurs in Tottel, 


p- 45, and is entitled ‘‘ The lover to his bed, 
with describing of his unquiet state.” 


It is 





@ very fine piece of work, and was admired 
by Puttenham. The parallel poem in 
Turbervile, p. 62, is headed ‘‘ The Lover to 
his carefull bed, declaring his restless state,” 
and the burden all through is ‘‘(O bed,) I 
thee forsake.” 

Sometimes the titles in Tottel and Turber-- 
vile are identical, and the poems exhibit 
not only identity of subject and similarity 
of treatment, but also the same language or 
phrasing. Most certainly, Puttenham was: 
justified in denouncing Turvervile as an 
imitator, but I think he treated the poet 
too harshly, and must have had some per- 
sonal motive in doing so. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 





FarrRies: Rurrs AND REEVES.—A nurse- 
told a child of mine, some time before the 
middle of the sixties of the last century, that 
her mother had seen fairies dancing on 
Brumby Common in the north-west of 
Lincolnshire, near the Trent. When this. 
fanciful story was repeated to me, I had no 
difficulty in supplying its interpretation. 
The woman had assuredly not told a wilfuk 
falsehood, but what she had seen, and felt 
sure were fairies, were ruffs and reeves dan- 
cing on a dry hillock in a solitary place, 
where they were almost sure to be free from 
interruption. They have, I believe, often 
been seen engaged in this sport; but now 
these beautiful and interesting birds are 
almost, if not entirely extinct, though 
they were common before the days of the 
great enclosures, when there was a long 
stretch of uncultivated land on the eastern 
bank of the Trent, which wild birds and 
mammals had nearly to themselves. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


** ATRMAN.”” — The appearance of this 
neologism as an equivalent for “aviator ” 
surely deserves to be chronicled in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q. Though the ‘N.E.D.* quotes. 
two instances of the use of ‘ airmanship * 
from The Daily Telegraph of 1864, the word 
‘““airman,” so far as I am aware, first 
occurred in The Times of 13 July last, in an 
account of the death of the Hon. C. 8S. 
Rolls at Bournemouth, as also in that 
paper’s leading article thereon. Presumably 
the word , was formed on the model of 

‘seaman ”™” and ‘‘superman,” and not in 
contradistinction to ‘‘waterman.” It re- 
mains to be seen whether it will become: 
general. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 
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Caston’s TyPe-FounpDRy, CHISWELL 
StREET.—The destruction of the old house 
for so many years in the occupation of Messrs. 
H. W. Caslon & Co., the famous type- 
founders, is, I think, worthy of a note in 
‘N. & Q.’? The museum of type curiosities 
and antiquities, and the fine collection of 
valuable books, the property of the firm, 
have been removed to their new premises 
in the same street. The building now 
being demolished, an old-fashioned structure 
with low-ceilinged rooms and windows flush 
with the walls, was built in 1730, when 
No. 22 served the founder of the firm, 
William Caslon, both as his mansion and 
his business premises. 

Caslon the first, as he is known in the 
world of printing, was born at Halesowen in 
Worcestershire in 1692, of Spanish parents, 
who appear to have come to England from 
the Netherlands. When he began his life’s 
work, we received all our type from Holland ; 
but his success was so great that he not 
‘only conquered the English market, but 
became renowned on the Continent as well. 
He was an enthusiastic musician, and the 
long front room on the first floor was famous 
for its concerts. Handel often being a guest 
at the time when his compositions were the 
llast note in modern music. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


‘“ScHELM” = Witp Carnivora. — The 
word schelm appears to have developed a 
new meaning in Central Africa during the 
last twenty years, probably from Boer 
hunters, viz., a pack of wild carnivora. 
Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt in his recently 
issued ‘Diary of a Soldier of Fortune’ 
(why are so many books now published 
without dates ?), referring to his residence 
in Mashonaland in 1899, writes :— 

‘**The schelm had departed—with their prey.” 

‘The schelm came fast, once the lion had shown 
‘them the way.” 

Perhaps the word is used generically, as 
‘vermin ” by a gamekeeper. ek. ys 


‘“* LECTURAGE.”’—In a certain place there 
is an endowment for a lecturer, and the 
present holder of the office, who was ap- 
pointed in 1905, gives his address in Crock- 
ford’s ‘Clerical Directory’ as ‘“‘ The Lectur- 
age.”” This shocking word does not appear 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ W. C. B. 


St. MicHAEL’s CHURCH, WoORCESTER.— 
It may be noted that the mural tablets in 
this disused church are about to be trans- 
ferred to St. Helen’s Church, Worcester. 
The St. Michael’s records begin in 1543. 





Lord Chancellor Somers was registered in 
this church, a record of his birth being 
inserted in the register of baptisms. The 
present St. Michael’s Church was consecrated 
in 1840. W. H. QUARRELL. 


‘“SPARROWGRASS””: ‘‘ ASPARAGUS.”? — 
‘The Standard Dictionary * says ‘‘ sparrow- 
grass’ is a corruption of ‘‘ asparagus,”* but 
query. For the Turkish name for the 
vegetable is goosh gonmdz, meaning ‘‘sparrow 
(bird) cannot settle,’’ in the sense of the 
asparagus being too slender for the sparrow 
to alight on it. H. H. JoHnson. 

Cairo. 


CHAINED Booxs.—At 8 8. iv. 287 ap- 
peared a request by Mr. W. B. GERISH 
tor further examples of ‘‘ books in chains,” 
which produced in later volumes of that 
Series of ‘N. & Q.’ much interesting infor- 
mation. This, however, mainly concerned 
such volumes as had been so fixed in churches 
or other ecclesiastical buildings; but there 
can be supplied a striking example of chained 
books in a guard-room. 

There was issued on 3 April, 1739, a 
Treasury warrant for the execution of a 
Lord Chamberlain’s warrant to the Duke 
of Montagu for the delivery to the Hon. 
Grey Maynard of a folio Bible, a folio Book 
of Common Prayer, and a Baker’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle,’ with iron chains and pins to chain the 
same to the reading-desk in the Guard 
Chamber at St. James’s, for the use of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, all at an estimate of 
£13 (‘Calendar of Treasury Books and 
Papers, 1739-41,’ p. 18). 

ALFRED F. RoBBsINs. 


LoyaL ADDRESSES.—It is, I believe, some- 
what unusual to find these offered for sale, 
the general impression being that, after the 
lapse of a certain period, they are burnt. 
One such address—inscribed on vellum, and 
signed by the nobility and gentry of Hert- 
fordshire, dated July 10, 1710, and presented 
to Queen Anne—has lately been offered to 
me for a guinea. W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Pryse LockHart GorDoN.—Those who 
possess the ‘ D.N.B.’? may be glad to know 
that Gordon, who is there loosely described 
as ‘‘ fl. 1834,” was born on 23 April, 1762, 
and died at Cheltenham 2 September, 1845. 
It appears from the will of his son George 
Huntly Gordon (Scott’s amanuensis) that 
some pages of the ‘Personal Memoirs’ 
were suppressed. It is not generally known 
that the late Mr. Panmure Gordon, the stock- 
broker, was hisnephew. J. M. Buntocu. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


““TENDERLING ”’: ‘BABE CHRISTABEL.’— 
A review of this poem of Gerald Massey in 
an American magazine of 1899 cites the lines, 

bs | [angels] snatched our little tenderling 
0 shyly opening into view. 

These are not in the “ ballad”’ as printed 
in the edition of Massey’s poems by Rout- 
ledge, 1861. Can any one say where they 
occur, or whether the poem was altered in 
successive editions? We want a late quota- 
tion for ‘‘tenderling.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


** SPARROW-BLASTED.”—Can any of your 
readers give information on “ sparrow- 
blasted”? ? This expression occurs in 
Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ chap. ix. p. 185 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) :— 

‘*Then said Mr. Carnal-Security : ‘Fie! fie! Mr. 
Godly-Fear, fie! Will you never shake off your 
timorousness? Are you afraid of being sparrow- 
blasted? Who hath hurt you?’” 

“The Standard Dictionary’ does not give it. 
H. H. Jounson. 
Cairo. 


Capt. Lyon, R.N.—I would be much 
obliged if I could be put in communication, 
for historical purposes, with the represen- 
tatives of Capt. Lyon, R.N., of Capt. Parry’s 
day. Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 

emple Grove, Montreal. 


‘“ FARE THEE WELL, MY DEAREST MARY 
Ann.”’—In my youth there was a favourite 
ditty sung on the forecastle of H.M. ships. 
It began thus :— 

Fare thee well, my dearest Mary Ann; 

Fare thee well for a while. 

The ship is ready, the wind is fair, 

And I am bound for the sea, Mary Ann, 

And I am bound for the sea ! 
I should be grateful to any one who would 
kindly supply the other verses, and also 
give me information as to the date and 
origin of this old sea song. 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Meranerhof, Meran, Austria. 


‘EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL,’ 1829- 
1831.—Who was the editor, and who were 
the promoters, of The Edinburgh Literary 
Journal ; or, Weekly Register of Criticism 





and Belles Lettres, 6 vols., 1829-31? It was 
published by Constable & Co., 19, Waterloo 
Place, Edinburgh, the price being sixpence. 
After 1831 it seems to have been merged 
into The Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, pub- 
lished by William Tait, 78, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. The book-advertisements are 
interesting: The Atheneum figures amongst 
them. Scott’s latest books are exceptionally 
well noticed, while there are original articles 
by Thomas Aird, Robert Chambers, R. 
Carruthers, James Hogg, Mrs. Hall, L. E. L., 
Dr. Memes, and others. Ballantyne & Co. 
were the printers. RoBERT COCHRANE. 


SyDNEY SMITH ON SPENCER PERCEVAL.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give the passage 
from Sydney Smith in which he suggests 
that the domestic virtues of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval are of no importance whatever 
to England if he combines them with 
governmental incapacity ? I should like 
the exact words, and the reference where 
they may be found. B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—In 
which of Michelangelo’s works does he 
make use of the aphorism: ‘‘ Trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle” ? 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


From what writer are the following lines 
culled ? 
When into the arms of Night sinks weary Day, 
And crimson grows the west. 
J. Mackay WILSON. 


‘* PLUNDERING AND BLUNDERING.”—The 
phrase “plundering and blundering" is 
supposed to have been originated by Mr. 
Disraeli in 1873, when he wrote a letter 
remarking that ‘‘ the country has, I think, 
made up its mind to close this career of 
plundering and blundering.” But the phrase 
appeared in print four years earlier. In 
R. F. Burton’s ‘ Explorations of the High- 
lands of the Brazil’ (i. p. 11) cecur the words 
“‘to support a compatriot against a native, 
however the former may blunder or plunder.”’ 
Disraeli may have glanced over the book 
when it came out. Is there any earlier 
instance of the phrase ? 

{Disraeli’s historic crystallization of this phrase 
should have been included in the ‘ N.E.D.’ under 
“plunder” or “plundering.” Burton expressed the 
idea, but not in the same form. ] 


ENGLISH CLOCKS IN PONTEVEDRA MUSEUM, 
Gaticra.—I have just been making a tour 
in Spanish Galicia, and at Pontevedra, in 
the museum of Sefior Diego Pazos Espéz, 
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I noticed the following English clocks: 
17th-century clock, ‘* London, John Taylor,” 
a smaller one, 18th century, ‘‘ Jas* Smith, 
London”; a grandfather clock, ‘* Rob’ y 
Pedro Higgs y Dios Evan, Londres,” of the 
17th century; another ‘ Step" Rimbault, 
London,” 17th century; and another 
‘Eardley Norton, London.” I noticed also 
a fine pair of flint-and-steel, silver-mounted 
duelling pistols, having engraved upon each 
‘** Major Claud Martin, Arsenal, Lucknow.” 
This wonderfully interesting museum— 
the collection of one man, and he not rich 
—should be visited by all antiquaries going 
to Galicia, as it contains a host of interesting 
ancient articles, including some unique 
pieces of Dresden and old Chelsea china. 
These notes I thought worth making 
chiefly for the information of readers of 
“N. & Q.’ who may be interested in old 
clocks. How did they get to Galicia ? 
and why should one clock have ‘‘ Londres ”’ 
upon it ? J. Harris STONE. 


‘POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LorRD BEa- 
CONSFIELD.’—I should be glad to learn who 
wrote the ‘ Political Adventures of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” a_ series of papers which 
appeared in The Fortnightly in 1878. 

J. D. M. 

Philadelphia. 


Dr. J. C. Lircurretp.—I shall be glad to 
receive any information with reference to 
Dr. J. C. Litchfield, who had a School of 
Anatomy in Sidmouth Street, London, about 
1825, and was the author of an ‘ Attempt 
to Establish a New System of Medical 


Education.“ Whom did he marry, and 
what was the date of his death? Please 
reply to J. 45. P; Harr, 


Loddington, Herne Bay, Kent. 


JAMES I. CRown: MODERN EQUIVALENT. 
—Can any of your readers tell me the exact 
value of ‘* a crown ”’ in the time of James L., 
and what would be its equivalent now ? 
Was ‘a crown ”’ five shillings in the coinage 
of the early Stuarts ? BE. L. 

[Surely there is no doubt as to a “crown ” being 
five shillings, but the value of money in earlier days 
is much disputed. References to several works 
pearing on the subject are supplied at 11S. i. 168, 
«10. 


Mrs. Burr’s Parintincs.—Can any infor- 
mation be afforded concerning Mrs. Burr ? 
She seems to have been a traveller about 
the middle of last century, as several pictures 
from her brush are of scenes in Turkey and 
Egypt. LEo, 





WoopEN EFFIGIES AT WESTON-UNDER- 
Lizarp.—I shall be much obliged for any 
information on the following subject. At 
Weston-under-Lizard Church, Salop, there 
are two monuments of wood representing 
the recumbent figures of Sir H. Weston 
and another Weston, both Crusaders. Are 
not wooden monuments very unusual ? 

M. S. 

Brewood, Statts. 

[Reference should be made to the volume which 
Dr. A. C. Fryer has just published through Mr. 
Elliot Stock, entitled ‘ Wooden Monumental! Effigies 
in England and Wales.’ A review of it appeared 
in The Atheneum on 27 August. ] 


GEOFFRY ALDWORTH, Ki1nc’s MusIcIan.— 
I find in Treasury Papers, 1687, 8 Aug., 33:— 

** Certificate by Tho. Duppa, gentleman usher, 
of the swearing in and admission of Charles 
Powell as musician in ordinary to King James the 
Second of the private music, in the place of 
Geoffry Aldworth, deceased.” 
I should be grateful for any other particulars. 
of Geofiry Aldworth. 

ARTHUR ALDWORTH. 
Laverstock, Salisbury. 


Epna AS CHRISTIAN NamME.—Whence was 
this feminine name derived? It has lately 
become rather common, as Miss A. E. Bayly 
made it well known through her pseudonym 
‘‘Edna Lyall.” The earliest example I 
have met with occurs in a list of people born 
in the earlier half of the nineteenth century. 

To my surprise, the name is not included 
in Miss Yonge’s ‘History of Christian Names,’ 
1884. L. C. N. 


‘* MENDIANT,”’? FRENCH DESSERT.—What 
is the origin of the use of ‘‘mendiants” to 
designate a French dessert? The dic- 
tionaries explain that the four ‘‘ mendiants ” 
—figs, raisins, filberts, and almonds— 
suggest the four orders of mendicant friars, 
but are silent after this bare statement. 

Tomas FLInv. 

Paris. 


“GincHam”: ‘*‘Gamp.’?— These two 
words are now so generally associated with 
umbrella that it is almost forgotten that 
the former, at least, refers to the material 
from which the article used to be made 
rather than to the article itself. As will 
be found in most dictionaries, the word 
‘gingham ”’ is derived from Guingamp, & 
town in Brittany where the stuff is made. 
But the dictionaries describe the slang name 
of ‘ gamp ” as derived from Dickens's Mrs. 
Gamp, who is usually represented as carrying 
a large umbrella. It seems to me that the 
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origin of this word may be also traced to 
Guingamp, and it would be worth while 
finding out if the word ‘‘ gamp ” was applied 
to the umbrella before the immortal Sairey 
came on the scene. W. RoBeErts. 
(The ‘ N.E.D.’ says that the French guingan, 
guingamp, has verbal equivalents in Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, &c., all ultimately derived 
from a Malay word meaning “ striped.” 
‘*Gamp,” an umbrella, is named after Dickens’s 
character, the earliest example in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
be % 1864, while ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ appeared 
43-4. 


NEWGATE AND WILKES.—Noorthouck in 
his ‘ History of London,’ under date 31 May, 
1770, after recording the laying of the 
foundation stone of old Newgate Prison by 
Lord Mayor Beckford, says :— 

“If No. 45 was cut upon this stone in large 
characters, a8 was reported, it is to be hoped the 
antiquarians of the present time are employed in 
deciphering more sensible monuments than those 
who find these mystical figures ages hence may be, 
if they labour at a meaning for them.” 


Was this stone recovered on the destruc- 
tion of the prison ? and if so, does it bear 
the alleged numerical reference to Wilkes ? 

Cuas. H. Hopwoop. 


“Tory”: ‘‘SKEAN.”*— For how long 
after the date of the following paragraphs 
did the Irish ‘‘ tory” or rapparee continue 
his depredations in outlawry ? It must have 
been considerably later than the death of 
James II. in 1701. And at what precise 
time did the term become applicable 
especially to those who stood by Church and 
State ? 

‘* We have an Account from Clonmel in Ireland 
of a large Gang of Tories or Rapparees having done 
great Mischief in those Parts, by robbing and 
pillaging the Country for some Time past; upon 
which a Party of Horse of the Regular Troops 
being sent in Pursuit of them, they took Sanctuary 
in a Smith’s forge, and made such a desperate 
Defence, that having shot the Cornet’s Horse 
under him, who commanded the said Troops 
they were obliged to Fire on the Forge, before 
they could reduce them, and the Flames increasing, 
they attempted to escape, and two of them did so 
by the Thickness of the Smoke, and a third by 
burning his Cloaths, and coming out ina Blanket 
wrapt about him; but six others of them were 
shot, and four taken Prisoners, and one of those 
who escaped is since dead of his Wounds. The 
Horses which the Rapparees rode on could not be 
saved from perishing in the Flames, tho’ all 
possible Endeavours were used to get them out.” — 
London Evening Post, 22 Feb., 1732. 

“We hear from Catrick in the County of 
Monaghan, that on Sunday Night last James 
Calan, a proclaimed Tory in the Counties of 
Meath and Cavan, was taken in a House, within 
three Miles of that Town, by Mr. John Johnston’s 
Men. He was a very bold and desperate Fellow, 





and had a great Part of the Country about under 
Contribution to him; there passed several Shots 
between him and one of the Men, both within 
and without the House ; at length they engaged, 
and when Calan was thrown on the Ground, he 
whipt out of his Breeches a long Skean, and 
stabbed Mr. Johnston’s Man along the Ribs.”’— 
St. James’s Evening Post, 26 Sept., 1738. 

Was this “‘Skean™ the rapary or half- 
pike with which the robbers were armed, 
and from which they had their name ? 

J. HoLDEN MacMIcHAEL. 

[For the early history of ‘“‘Tory” see 5S. ix. 25, 
211, 317; x. 45; 6S. i. 395, 445; iv. 3 v. 335 vii. 
6, 279. : 

“Skean” is defined in the four-volume edition of 
Annandale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ as ‘‘a short 
sword or a knife used by the Irish and Highlanders 
of Scotland.” ] 


HANGING -Sworp ALLEY: LoMBARD 
STREET AND PRIMROSE HILL OFF FLEET 
STREET.—This alley leads out of White- 
friars Street, Fleet Street, E.C. What is its 
derivation ? Immediately adjoining are 
Lombard Street and Primrose Hill. Is there 
any historical authority for these duplica- 
tions of names ? FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Witt WatcH, THE SMUGGLER.—Can any 
one refer me to a work where IJ can find 
information about this ‘“ bold smuggler,” 
the hero of many nautical ballads ? 

R. M. Hoae. 

Irvine, Ayrshire. 


DEAN SWIFT AND THE IRISH WAR OF 1688- 
1691.—What relation was Mr. Swift, who was 
created Lord Carlingford by James Il. 
when in Ireland, to Dean Swift? Did 
the future Dean (who, if the date usually 
assigned to his birth be correct, was then of 
full age) take any part in the Irish war of 
1688-91, with his sword or his pen ? ' 

J. . 


CaRRACCI’s PicTURE OF St. GREGORY.— 
Can any one inform me what became of the 
picture of St. Gregory by Annibale Carracci, 
which was once in the church of 8. Gregorio, 


Rome? I have heard that it is somewhere 
in England. VERUS. 
Cheltenham. 


MANSEL Famity. — W. W. Mansel states 
in the preface to his ‘ Historical and Genea- 
logical Account of the Family of Maunsell, 
Mansell, or Mansel,’ London, 1850, that he 
undertook this work in order to prove the 
existence of Edward Mansel, a younger son 
of Sir Thomas Mansel, first baronet, and to 
establish his descent from this same Edward 
Mansel. He promises a work of three thick 
volumes, but as only one thin volume is to 
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be found in the British Museum, his work 
presumably came to an abrupt end. Is the 
reason for this known? Also, what were 
the sources from which he derived his infor- 
mation, by which he declares he has fully 
established his claim, both ‘‘ heraldically 
and genealogically ** ? The family of W. W. 
Mansel would perhaps be willing to answer 
these questions, but I do not know to which 
branch of the Mansel family he belonged, 
or if any of his descendants are living. 
MILEs. 





Replies. 


ROBERT HAYMAN, POET. 
(11 S. ii. 206.) 

I aM much interested in Mr. W. P. Court- 
NEY’S note in which he shows that Robert 
Hayman was the eldest son of Nicholas 
Hayman, and confirms a conjecture I made 
at 10 S. x. 23 (11 July, 1908). The follow- 
ing additional particulars—supplied to me 
three years ago by the Rev. T. H. Elliott, 
Vicar of Totnes—now become of interest. 
They are all from the Totnes registers. 


|Baptisms. 


1579, 6 November. M’gett, the daughter of 
Nycholas Heman. 
1580, 21 November. Rychard, the son of 


Nycholas Heman. 

1582, 7 August. Amis, the daughter of Nycholas 
Heman. 

1583, 18 September. of 
Nycholas Heaman. 

1586, 16 April....daughter of Nycholas Hayman. 


Jenni, the daugh: 


Burials. 
1586, 15 May. Amis, the wife of Nycholas 
ayman. 
1586, 30 November....daughter of Nycholas 
Hayman. 


The Christian name of Robert Hayman’s 
mother was therefore Amis. What her 
surname was we do not know. Hayman 
several times mentions as his cousin or 
““cousin german ”’ Arthur Duck, Chancellor 
of London, who was born at Heavitree as 
son of Richard and Joanna Duck in 1580 
(Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon’). Hayman 
gives the title ‘‘ my cousin german ”’ also to 
Nicholas Ducke, bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He speaks of *‘ John Barker, esq., late mayor 
of....Bristol,” as ‘‘my brother-in-law.” 
He addresses a poem ‘ To Mrs. Mary Rogers, 
widdow, since marryed to Master lohn 
Barker of Bristoll, Merchant, my Brother- 
in-law*; another ‘To my young Cousens, 
John and William Barker, Abel and Mathew 
Rogers, Sonnes to my Brother Barker and 





his now wife’; another ‘To my pretty 
Neece Marie Barker’; another ‘To my 
Neece and God-daughter Grace Barker’ 
(named no doubt after Hayman’s wife) ; 
another ‘To my Cousin Mrs. Eliz. Flea, 
wife to Master Thos. Flea of Exeter, Mer- 
chant’; another ‘To my Cousin Master 
Iohn Gunning the younger of Bristoll, 
Merchant.’ 

Through the good offices of Mr. Elliott, 
Mr. E. Windeatt of Heckwood, Totnes, 
supplied me with some further facts relating 
to Nicholas Hayman three years ago, and 
has since added to his kindness. 

Mr. Windeatt informs me of a paper 
which he wrote in 1908 for the Devonshire 
Association on ‘The Constitution of the 
Merchants’ Company in Totnes, 1579-1593.’ 
In this it is shown that ‘‘ Mr. Nic. Hayman, 
Secretary,” appears among the officers of 
the Company in 1579. His name also occurs 
among the freemen, and that of ‘‘ Will™ 
Hayman” among the apprentices of the 
Company. 

Nicholas Hayman formed one of a deputa- 
tion of Totnes merchants who went to 
Exeter to confer with the merchants there 
on 11 June, 1583 (E. Windeatt’s paper 
‘Totnes: its Mayors and Mayoralties,’ 
published in The Western Antiquary and in 
the Transactions of the Devon Associa- 
tion, p. 41, and W. Cotton, ‘ An Elizabethan 
Guild......of Exeter,’ p. 67). 

Nicholas Hayman’s name appears in a list 
of persons ‘‘who subscribed towards the 
defence of the county at the time of the 
Spanish Armada,” as follows: ‘* 1586, 
April 25. Nicholas Hayman £25” (Win- 
deatt, ut sup., p. 45). 

He was Mayor of Totnes in 1589, as 
appears from a letter of his preserved in the 
muniments of the Corporation of Totnes, 
in which he says that he had subsequently 
gone to live at Dartmouth (ibid., p. 50). 

Mr. Windeatt also informs me of a paper 
in the British Museum dating from the 
year of Hayman’s Mayoralty of Totnes, 
with the heading: ‘‘ 1590. Document in 
which a proposition is set forth by the 
Mayor Nicholas Hayman and the Corpora- 
tion assembled in the Gilde Hall concerning 
the Buyldinge of a Market for selling flesh, 
ye." G. C. Moore Smirx. 
Sheffield. 





‘ HUNGARY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ? 
(11 S. ii. 204).—Pror. Marczatt will pardon 
me if I still maintain that the arrangement 
of the ‘ Regesték’ is extremely confused. 
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The chronological order is not always 
maintained. Thus, e.g., on pp. 252 and 253 
extracts from documents of 1685 are in- 
serted between some of 1686, and on p. 267 
extracts from papers dated 1701 follow 
some of 1705. As a matter of fact the 
petition of George Brankovics, which I have 
now found, bears no date at all. Pror. 
MARCZALI assigned it to 1691, and then states 
in his ‘Hungary’ that the waywode (he 
means the despot) was cast into prison in 
that year. On turning over a few leaves, 
however, in the ‘ Regesték’ we find the 
victim’s own statement that he was im- 
prisoned in 1689. 

Turning to another part of the ‘ Regestak,’ 
we find on p. 133 a title in bold type to 
indicate that what follows has been extracted 
from documents in the ‘‘ English Royal 
Archives," and illustrates the history of 
Gabriel Bethlen, Prince of Transylvania. 
To all appearance, this section extends to 
p- 247, where there is another heading in 
bold type ‘‘From the Berlin Archives” ; 
but the last document bears the date 1664, 
when Bethlen and two of his successors on 
the throne were dead. Probably the ex- 
tracts from English State Papers end on 
p- 151; but in that case the question 
arises, Where can the originals of the 
bulk of the State papers in that section be 
found ? 

With regard to ‘‘Dobzse Laszl6” (in 
English “ Ladislas All-Right”’), although 
the difference between Ladislas and Uladis- 
lav may be purely one of orthography, 
according to Pror. MarczaLi’s own list 
{on p. xili) the last four kings bearing that 
name spelt differently are (in chronological 
order) denoted as follows: Ladislas IV., 
Wladislav I., Ladislas V., and Wladislav II., 
and thereby all confusion averted. 

As regards the Rascians, I maintain that 
no explanation of the name is given in the 
text on p. 197, but the reader is referred to 
the foot-note on the same page; and in the 
glossary and subject-index under ‘ Rascians 
(Serbs) ’ we are referred for an explanation 
of the name to the same foot-note, and also 
to pp. 198 and 199, where we find ‘‘ Serbs,”* 
““Thraces” (in a foot-note), ‘* Rascian 
Serbs”” and ‘‘ Rascians,” without an ex- 
planation. On the other hand, under 
“Serbs * we are referred for an explanation 
of their ‘relation to Rascians” to the 
first - mentioned foot -note, which does 
not explain the relationship. As a matter 
of fact, the Rascians are Serbs of the 
Orthodox Greek faith. 

THE REVIEWER, 





Boase’s ‘ MoDERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY’: 
Witt1am RovuPe tt (11 S. ii. 226).—It is 
strange that Mr. Boase, so well known for 
his accurate biographies in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(I remember the care he took with the notice 
of my father, seeing me several times in 
reference to it), should have fallen into error 
as to the death of William Roupell. No 
doubt he was led into the mistake by the 
general idea that Roupell was dead. Some 
newspapers found this to their cost, and 
ventured on libellous andsensational accounts 
of his romantic career, when they discovered 
Roupell to be very much alive, and had 
to pay damages for their indiscretion. 

Roupell, on being released from prison, 
returned to reside near the home of his boy- 
hood in Roupell Park. He felt that he had 
done his utmost to atone for the great 
wrong he had committed, and had suffered 
his punishment ; and he determined to do 
his best to show by a consistent life that 
he thoroughly repented of his crime. It is 
believed by many that all through the legal 
proceedings he was’ intent on shielding 
another. 

The present Vicar of Christchurch, Streat- 
ham Hill, the Rev. C. Southey Nicholl, 
related in The Times that on Roupell’s 
release the then vicar, the Rev. Wodehouse 
Raven, one of the most courtly of men, 
received Roupell cordially, and took him 
round to all the chief parishioners, asking 
them to bid him welcome. Roupell from 
that time, though always in very humble 
circumstances, did his best to aid the 
working-men in the district, being secre- 
tary of their Slate Club, and on Sundays 
was a regular attendant at his old church 
in the Christchurch Road. He was always 
hard at work, and devoted much time 
to the culture of grapes, for some of 
these obtaining prizes at the shows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, of which he was 
a Fellow. His little cottage (more like a 
Robinson Crusoe hut than a cottage) was 
close to where I live, so I saw him fre- 
quently, and many a delightful chat we had 
together. He was full of political informa- 
tion of the fifties and early sixties, and 
numerous are the anecdotes of statesmen 
of these times which he recounted to me 
in his beautiful mellow voice, his fine open 
countenance lighting up with the pleasant 
smile with which he greeted all. 

On the Sunday week before he died—the 
14th of March, 1909—he came to my house 
and spent the day, bringing the volumes of 
McCarthy’s ‘History of Our Own Times’ 
which I had lent him. He gave expression 
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to the pleasure the work had afforded him 
recalling as it did many events in which he 
himself had taken part ; and he spoke of its 
great fairness. Unfortunately, on that day 
he took a chill: there was snow on the 
ground, but he would attend the morning 
service. On parting at night from my wife 
and myself he said the day had been one of 
the happiest Sundays he had ever spent. 
On the Tuesday he had a severe attack of 
pneumonia, and on Thursday, the 25th of 
March, 1909, as stated by W. C. B., he died. 
On the following Thursday, after a service 
at Christchurch in which many neighbours 
took part, he was buried at Norwood in the 
same grave as “his sister. Among the 
tributes of flowers was a beautiful wreath 
from old comrades of the Volunteer corps of 
which he had been colonel. 

Roupell would frequently say to me that 
when he died “ all the terrible past would be 
revived,” and so it proved. He was desirous 
that his life should be written as a warning 
to young men. If this were done, it would 
truly point the moral, ‘‘ Good in all, and none 
all good.” JOHN CoLLINS FRANCIS, 


““UnECUNGGA”: “‘ YNETUNGA”™: ‘“‘Ga” 
(11 8. ii. 143, 211).—Pror. Sxeat’s timely 
remarks about the word g&é cannot fail to 
have a twofold effect: on the one hand, 
they will prevent investigators from speaking 
of g@ as A.-S.; on the other, they will serve 
to emphasize what I said in the concluding 
sentence of my note (supra, p. 144), when 
I classified my emendations into *Oxna ga, 
*Ohtna ga, and *Ytena ga, as Jutish. It is 
@ pity, however, that when Pror. SKEAT 
was condemning J. M. Kemble he did not 
at the same time identify the dialect to 
which g@ really does belong; for the im- 
pression that would be received from his 
remarks by astudent of the subject who 
had not read Helfenstein’s ‘Comparative 
Grammar of the Teutonic Languages’ (or 
some other author’s) would be that there 
was not the least justification, apart from 
the dubious authority of the MSS. of the 
‘ Tribal Hidage,’ for tendering such a word. 
But g@ stands to O.H.G. gou-, A.-S. *géa, 
in the same relationship that such a word, 
for instance, as O.F. hlapa (a) does to 
O.H.G. hloufu (ou) and A.-S. hleape (éa). 
I submit that the fact that ga is not true 
to dialect is not sufficient reason for denying 
its appearance in an A.-S. document com- 
piled in the seventh century. 

In Bede (‘H.E.,’ IV. vi., p. 218) we find 
** Suder[i]geona regio iuxta fluuium Tamen- 
sem.” The A.-S. version rejects the form 





in -ona and yields ‘‘ Suprignaland.” In the 
‘Tribal Hidage* we get ‘* Lindesfarona,”’ 
and we ought to find “‘ Sweordona,”* but the 
scribes made ‘‘ Sweordora” of that. None 
of these three nouns in -ona is true to 
dialect, because the A.-S. gen. pl. of weak 
nouns is in -ena. Will not some master of 
Old Teutonic tell us to what dialect the 
forms -ona and gd really belong ? 

The Jutish tract of country, apart from 
Kent, was originally assessed at 12,300 
hides. It comprised —19. Wihtgaraland 
(600); 20. Oxna ga (5,000); 21. Ohtna ga 
(2,000); 24. ‘‘Hendrica” (3,500); 25. 
Ytena ga (1,200). It extended from South- 
ampton Water and the Wight northward 
towards Northamptonshire. It was bounded 
by Dorsetnaland (26. Arosetna), Wilsztna- 
land (29, 30. East Willa, West Willa), 
Hwiccaland (22. Hwinca), Ciltenseetnaland 
(23. Cilternsetna), Suderignaland (28. Wide- 
rigga), and Billingaland (27. Bilmiga). The 
last regio lay, I believe, in West Sussex, 
and Billing’s Hurst would appear to preserve 
the name of the eponymus of the race. 

With the Editor’s permission I hope at 
some future time to deal with the palzo- 
graphical difficulties presented by widerigga, 
bilmiga, and hendrica. The first two I 
have emended above. The third represents 
Keardica, and signifies the land of the 
Ceardicas, or descendants of Cerdic. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


May I call the attention of your contri- 
butors who are interested in the ‘Tribal 
Hidage’ to Mr. J. W. Corbett’s very ela- 
borate study of that document in Trans. 
Royal Historical Soc., N.S., vol. xiv. pp. 187- 
230? Mr. Corbett gives weighty reasons 
for regarding it as an artificial scheme of 
hidation for fiscal purposes, dating from 
the time of Northumbrian supremacy in the 
seventh century; and he identifies the 
various hundreds of hides in it, not with the 
hundreds of hides in Domesday Book, as does 
Mr. BrownsiL1, but with the Domesday 
hundreds. Mr. Corbett’s detailed identifica- 
tions of the various tribal areas may be open 
to criticism on the ground that they do not 
allow sufficiently for eleventh-century re- 
arrangements ; but the broad principles of his 
scheme require either acceptance or refuta- 
tion by those who are working at the same 
subject. 

Writing from memory, for I have not Mr. 
Corbett’s paper at hand, I think that his 
identification of ‘‘ Unecungga” is Hunting- 
don. A. Morey Davies. 

Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 
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Fou.igs (11 S. ii. 29, 78, 113, 158, 215).— 
Not very many years ago there was on the 
rock of Gibraltar O’Hara’s Tower, alias 
O’Hara’s Folly. See ‘Handbook to the 
Mediterranean,’ by R. L. Playfair (John 
Murray, 1881), p. 497, and the plan of 
Gibraltar facing p. 494. I remember the 
tower, of which the story was that Governor 
O’Hara had built it in the belief that the 
particular point of the rock chosen for it was 
the highest ; but this being a mistake, the 
tower was useless. I think that I am right 
in saying that it was shot down in gun 
practice about fifteen years ago. 

In ‘Old England: a Pictorial Museum 
of....Antiquities,’ published by Charles 
Knight & Co., vol. ii. p. 326, the Folly House, 
Blackwall, is mentioned as one of the most 
noted places of entertainment in the eigh- 
teenth century. On p. 324 is a picture of 
the house ‘‘ from an old print.” 

Mr. William B. Boulton in ‘The Amuse- 
ments of Old London,’ 1901, vol. ii. p. 241, 
writes of 
“The Folly, the only floating place of entertain- 
ment of which there is a record, a large hulk 
moored off Somerset House in the days of the 
Restoration, and fitted up as a musical summer- 
house......even the easy morals of the times of 
George the Second could not tolerate the Folly, 
and put an end to its pleasantries.” 

It would appear that it lasted a long time. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


There is a curiously built tower near 
Pinner, Middlesex, known as Tooke’s Folly. 
It was built by a physician of that name 
about the middle of last century. Not far 
off he built a like tower, which goes, I think, 
by the same name. D. M. L. 


The name Folly applied to a building has 
Scottish usage. In a village of East Fife 
there is a dwelling-house known as John- 
stone’s Folly; it was so called from the 
somewhat extravagant nature of the archi- 
tecture. The name, which was, however, 
purely @ nickname, owed its origin to a 
venerable humorist of the district. — 

W. B 


Folly as a place-name is not always 
reserved for the purpose of identifying 
structures singular as the work of perverted 
genius, or the outcome of revenge for real 
slights or fancied wrongs. There are at 
least three within a few miles of here. 

Folly and Rom Folly are situated in two 
beautiful little valleys where no monstrosities 
are known to have ever existed, nor any one 
with sufficient means or time to set up such 





luxuries. Stony Folly is a field in which 
stands a small stone pillar having peculiarities 
which distinguish it from others in the 
surrounding district. A suggestion has 
been made that it is the remains of an 
ancient cross—a suggestion for which there 
may be some reason. The sympathies of 
the people of the locality have been strongly 
Puritan for at least 250 years. Three or 
four hundred yards away stands an un- 
doubtedly ancient stone cross, called by 
the natives the “* idol god.” 

The late Bishop Creighton in his ‘ Puritan 
Revolution * tells how one day a party of 
New Englanders came to a place called 
Hue’s Cross. Winthrop, their leader, de- 
clared that the idolaters had been there, 
and the place must henceforth be called 
Hue’s Folly. May not similar reasons 
account for such names nearer home ? 

Asm. C. POWELL. 

Longfield Road, Todmorden. 


There is a tall octagonal tower in Icknield 
Street West, Birmingham, known as 
Parrott’s Folly, mentioned by Eliezer Ed- 
wards in his ‘ Personal Recollections of 
Birmingham and Birmingham Men," 1877. 
Two motives are given tor its erection— 
one for the purpose of studying the stars 
(the owner being an astronomer), and the 
other to enable him to witness the sport of 
coursing—and it may have been used in 
both instances. 

I remember another of these Folly towers 
near Sutton Coldfield, built (tradition has 
it) by a jealous husband as a place of obser- 
vation when his wife was abroad, to enable 
him the better to keep his eye upon her ! 

J. BAGNALL. 

Solihull. 


An early exploit of the brave man who 
became Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B., Admiral 
of the Fleet, gave rise to the name of Keppel’s 
Folly for a precipitous road near Simon’s 
Town, Cape Colony. The tale is thus set 
down in Sir Algernon West’s ‘ Memoir,’ 
pp- 16, 17 :— 

** At the Cape, in 1828, Harry was the author of a 
foolish freak which nearly cost him his life. As he 
relates, ‘while driving a tandem both horses were 
inclined to run away, which I did not so much 
mind if I could keep in the road. It appears that 
my leader had been accustomed to work on the 
near side in a team, and bore in that direction. 
However, there was but little traffic. Martin held 
the whip, while I twisted the leader’s rein round 
my forearm and pulled all I could. Martin, 
instead of sitting quiet, began to “‘ touch the leader 
up.” Itold him that my neck was as strong as his, 
and chucked the reins on to the shaft horse’s back. 
The leader threw up his head, turned sharp to the 
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left, and jumped the fence and broken wall. i had 
an idea, as I lay in the road, of some huge bird 
a in the air. Both horses were on their 
acks, when I heard a voice from the bush calling 
my attention to the upper wheel, the only thing 
that could move, spinning round as if it must catch 
fire. Wehad to ride into Simon’s Town—luckily 
when it was dark—on the bare backs of the horses.’ 
This dangerous road, practically a precipice, is 
known to this day by the name of ‘ Keppel’s 
Folly.’” 
St. SwiTHIN. 


MINSTER: VERGER v. SACRISTAN (11 S. 
ii. 130).—A verger is an officer appointed 
to act as an attendant upon an archbishop 
or other great dignitary of the Church. 
He walks before the bishop bearing a small 
silver wand, or cross, called a verge; hence 
his name verger. Ina cathedral or collegiate 
church the verger has charge of the build- 
ings and their contents, as the sacristan has 
in a parish church, and he usually acts as 
guide. HENRY BEAZANT. 

Roundway, Friern Barnet. 


The verger was a person who bore the 
verge (that is, rod or staff) before a magis- 
trate. ‘‘ Vergers,’ according to an old 
definition, ‘‘go before their deanes with 
little staves tipped.” 

The sacristan, on the other hand, was an 
officer who had charge of the vestments and 
utensils of a church or cathedral. In Western 
churches the sacristan held a higher rank 
than he held in the East. The word is now 
contracted into sexton. Ww. S. S. 


A verger (virgarius, thirteenth cent.) has 
nothing to do necessarily with a sacristy. 
He is a bedel or beadle—nothing more. I 
do not think that in Catholic churches the 
offices of verger and sacristan are usually 
combined. HaARMATOPEGOS. 


Booxk-Covers: ‘‘ YeELLow-Backs”? (11 S. 
ii, 189, 237).—The dates given are some- 
what late—‘‘the sixties,’? ‘‘ 1862,” and 
so forth. The last I had were Grant’s— 
‘The 42nd Highlanders,’ or ‘ Black Watch,’ 
and, I think, the yellow-back reprint of his 
‘The Romance of War.’ These were surely 
of ‘‘ the fifties.” D. 


The beginning of the ‘‘ yellow-backs” 
dates from a somewhat earlier period than 
indicated by any of the replies ante, pp. 237-8. 
I have before me three books, issued re- 
spectively by Bohn, Routledge, and Chap- 
man & Hall, all three being of the ‘‘ yellow- 
back * order, and all bearing the date 1850. 
They were common at the time of the 
Crimean War. Routledge, I think, was 





at first the principal publisher. In course 
of time Chatto & Windus took the lead. 
Many of the prominent publishers con- 
tributed to the series, greatly to the benefit 
of the reading public. The works of 
Disraeli, issued by Longmans, and those of 
Bulwer Lytton by Routledge, appeared as 
‘*‘vellow-backs.” Chapman & Hall sent 
out some of Dickensinthisform. The novels 
of Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins came 
from the press of Chatto & Windus. At a 
later period novels by R. D. Blackmore, 
R. L. Stevenson, and Thomas Hardy were 
thus issued. It is customary, no doubt, to 
sneer at these ‘‘ yellow-backs.* They were, 
however, in much demand for many years, 
and contributed not a little, by the diffusion 
of good literature like the works mentioned 
above, to raise the standard of literary taste 
throughout the country. As one who has 
derived no small enjoyment from the perusal 
of many books of the ‘‘ yellow-back ” type, 
I feel that too much credit cannot be given 
to the enterprising publishers who issued 
them. Scotus. 


I believe that Artemus Ward speaks of 
some story or incident being ‘‘thrillin’ 
enough for yaller covers,” but I cannot 
give the reference at present. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

(Messrs. Chatto & Windus forward a catalogue 
showing that they still issue novels by well-known 
writers as ‘‘yellow-backs.” Reply by S. J. A. F. 
shortly. ] 


DENNY AND WINDSOR Famitiss (10S. xii. 
424; 11S. ii. 153).—With regard to this 
subject, I do not want it to be supposed 
that I meant my former article for a reasoned 
array of genealogical and heraldic evidences. 
It was quite tentative, and the substance 
of it was culled largely from sources now 
looked upon with some suspicion, viz., 
heraldic books of the older sort. Therefore 
I did not attempt to sift out proven or 
probable from doubtful or unlikely, but 
simply quoted the extracts more or less as I 
found them. So my net has gathered of 
every kind, both bad and good. 

Again, it is no doubt the case that 
Walter Fitz Other, temp. Conquest, did not 
use the coat afterwards attributed to him, 
or any arms at all; and it may be that he 
was not the common ancestor of the Wind- 
sors, FitzGeralds, and FitzMaurices. But 
it is, nevertheless, important to note these 
traditions, which were belicved to be true 
for one does not know how many centuries. 
Likewise, there is an evident connexion 
(though it may only have existed in the 
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mind of some ancient herald) between the 
arms of Windsor and FitzGerald and those 
of FitzMaurice, which should not be ignored. 
In any case, these questions do not affect the 
purpose for which the arms of FitzGerald 
and FitzMaurice were cited, which was to 
illustrate the method of differencing the 
arms of what were believed to be various 
branches of the same family, by alterations 
in the tinctures and in the minor charges. 

The different sections in my collection 
suggest solutions of the problem mutually 
incompatible. But it is well, when quite 
in the dark, to seek for clues in every possible 
direction. 

In noticing the fact that a certain type of 
coat seems to have been associated with 
names akin to ‘‘ Denny,” it is not, of course, 
for a moment suggested that, because 
families bear similar or even identical names, 
they are necessarily related. But having 
regard to the loose spelling of former ages 
(apart from misreadings, such as ‘‘ Denys ” 
for ‘‘ Denye,” and vice versa, owing to the 
resemblance between the letters e, s, and o in 
old writing), it is not impossible that some 
of the surnames mentioned may have had 
@ common origin with ‘ Denny,” or even 
some of these families a common ancestry. 
I give some instances in support of this, as 
the probable early form and derivation of the 
name of Denny are important in this con- 
nexion. 

Hugh Deny, Baron of Sandwich 1278 
(Close Rolls), is apparently identical with 
Hugh Dyne or de Dyne, the Baron who held 
Windsor in 1268. 

The name of a member of the family of 
Denne or Dann of Kent and Sussex is given 


in the following forms :— 


John de Dene (Subsidy List, 1296). 

John Atte Dene (Patent Rolls, 1317). 

John Daney (Patent Rolls, 1327). 

Shaw’s ‘Book of Knights’ has ‘‘ John 
Danney (Deane, Dean, Denie, Dene), K.B., 
1306.” 

John Denye resided at Lackford, Suffolk, 
in the thirteenth century, as did Catherine 
Donne in 1327 (Hundred and Subsidy Rolls). 

John Deen, Vicar of Narford, Norfolk, in 
1380, was probably of the same family as 
his successor James Dennee in 1444 (Blome- 
field’s ‘ Norfolk ’). 

The name of Henry Dene, Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1501-3, is to be found in the 
following forms (all, I think, more or less 
contemporaneous): Dene, Deane, Denny, 
Deany, Deney. : 

John Denny, or Denne, M.A., Cambridge 
1508-9, is in the University Grace-Book. 





The name of Sir John Deane of Great 
Maplestead, Essex (whose father, of a 
Lancashire family, purchased Dyne’s or 
Dene’s Hall, Great Maplestead, anciently 
the seat of de Denes, apparently of the house 
of Dene of Northants), who died 1625, 
appears in the following forms: Deane, 
Denny, Denney, Denie. Another member 
of this family was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 
1590 as John Denne. 

In the registers of St. Mary Wolnoth, 
London, 1681-1705, the name of William 
Denny, the goldsmith, is spelt sometimes 
Denny and sometimes Denne. 


There are some various readings of the 
second quarter in the Denny coat which 
ought to be noticed, though, apparently, 
nothing ever appears on any seal or monu- 
ment, as evidence of actual use, but Or, a 
fesse dancettée gules, and in chief three 
martlets sable. 

In Har]. MS. 5867 (Visitation of Bucks, 
1566): Or, a fesse dancet. gu., in chief 
three martlets sable. a bordure engraied 
of the third. 

In Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage*: Ar., a 
fesse dancet. within a bordure engrailed, and 
in chief three martlets sable. 

In Harl. MS. 6093 (Visitation of Norfolk, 
1563): Or, a fesse dancet. gu. between 
three choughs sable, beaked and membered 


u. 
. In Add. MS. 19,126: Ar., a fesse dancet. 
gu. between three choughs, membered and 
beaked gu., in a bordure engrailed sable. 

If the last versions are not simply errors, 
can the choughs or crows have been intended 
to be ravens, and to point (as has been 
suggested in the case of the coat of Arch- 
bishop Dene, &c), to a Danish origin ? 
Similarly, can the martlets have been origin- 
ally ravens, painted small to fit across 
the top of the shield, and afterwards mis- 
read, when the significance of the use of 
the latter birds had been forgotten? The 
bordure is probably only a mark of cadency. 

Though the Denny pedigree, as uniformly 
recorded in various authorities, seems to 
contain no clue to the solution of the present 
problem, it may be well to give the earlier 
descents, so far as they are at present 
believed to be established, as a basis for any 
further investigations. : 

John Denny, Esq., accompanied Henry V. 
on his campaign in France. [Can he be 
identical with ‘‘John Donne, Armiger,” 
who was in the retinue of Thomas Fitz Alen, 
5th Earl of Arundel and Surrey, at Agin- 
court ?] He was slain there, with Thomas 
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his second son, and they were interred in 
the Cathedral of St. Denis. This might 
have been in 1420-21, when fighting 
was going on around Paris. Here 
their tombs, ‘‘ with their coats and dif- 
ferences,” were seen by Sir Matthew Carew 
in the time of Queen Mary (Chauncy’s 


‘History of Herts,’ on authority of Rev. | 
Thomas Leigh, Vicar of Bishop’s Storttord, | 
‘‘a learned man and a good antiquary’”). | 


John Denny had issue, besides the aforesaid 
Thomas (who, according to some, ‘*‘died on 
his travels after the death of Henry V.,” 
and who left issue a son Henry [or John], 
whose son John was the father of Robert, 
and of John, the father of William Denny), 
an eldest son — 

Henry Denny, who had a son and heir— 

William Denny, of Cheshunt, Herts 
[probably identical with ‘‘ William Denny 
of London, Esq.,”* 1464, and possibly with 
“* William Dene, learned in the law,”’ Deputy 
of the Coroner of the Court of the Marshal- 
sea of the Household 1471 (Patent Rolls)]. 
He married [before 26 Hen. VI., 1448] 
Agnes [of whose lands, &c., in Chester 
her ‘* cousin ” Sir John Troutbeck, Chamber- 
lain of Chester (? and M.P. Herts 1441-2, 
1446-7), was, in or before 1448, ‘‘ over 
seer ”’]. They had issue a son and heir— 

Sir Edmond Denny, of the King’s Ex- 
chequer ; Attorney in the Exchequer for the 





Corporation of Southampton 1485; King’s | 


Remembrancer 1504-13; Baron of the 
Exchequer 1513 until his death in 1520. 
A monument was erected to his memory in 
St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, where 
he and his wives were buried. His will, 
dated 1519, was proved 1520. He was of 
Cheshunt, Herts, and of Apuldrefield, Kent. 
He m. Ist Margaret, dau. Ralph Leigh of 
Stockwell, Surrey, M.P., 1459-60, who 
d. s.p. 1487. He m. 2ndly Mary, dau. and 
coheir of Robert Troutbeck of Trafford, 
Chester. She d. 1507, having had, with 
other issue, two sons— 

I. Thomas Denny [Knight ?] admitted 
Inner Temple 6 Hen. VIII., 1514; was 
of the Manor of St. Andrew le Mote (‘‘ The 
Great House’’), Cheshunt. His will, dated 
and proved 1527, directs that a monu- 
ment be erected over him in Cheshunt 
Church, and his arms placed thereon. Hem. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir George Manoux of 
Giffard’s Hall, Suffolk, and left descendants 
who lived at Howe, Norfolk. 

II, The Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Denny, 
P.C., M.P., Chief Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, Groom of the Stole, &c., an 
executor of King Henry VIII., and one of 





the guardians of King Edward VI. Was 
of Cheshunt, Herts. He m. Joan, dau. 
of Sir Philip Champernowne of Modbury, 
Devon, and was ancestor of Denny, Earl of 
Norwich, of the Lords Denny de Waltham, 
and of the Dennys, Baronets of Tralee 
Castle, Ireland. 

‘* Two arches supported on columns argent, 
the bases and capitals or,’ was a badge of 
cognizance of the Dennys. Their crest is a 
cubit arm vested azure, cuffed argent, 
holding in the hand proper five wheat-ears 
or, and their motto—‘* Et mea messis erit ” 
—is connected with it. 

It seems to be strong negative evidence 
of @ genuine ancient connexion between the 
Dennys and the Windsors that such a thing 
was never suggested in any Denny pedigree- 
Had it been ‘‘found” for the family by 
some Tudor herald, there would surely be 
some reference to it somewhere. 

I am inclined to think it most probable 
that the Windsor coat came into the Denny 
family in one of two ways—either by ‘‘ in- 
heritance,” through some relationship, or 
by ‘‘ derivation” (as in the case of the Le 
Despencer arms) from a feudal lord. How- 
ever, though I suggested possible solutions: 
on the former lines, my mind is quite open 
on the subject. All I am prepared to assert 
at present is that I think the first quarter 
in the Denny achievement to be Windsor, 
and the second to be really the ‘‘ Denny *” 
coat. I may say that in this general con- 
clusion I am supported by the opinion of 
one of the most eminent authorities of the 
day upon such subjects. 


Since writing the above I have seen for the 
first time Miss M. Deane’s ‘ Book of Dene, 
Deane, Adeane,’ which is referred to ante, 
p- 153. I should not wonder at any one 
supposing that the possible connexion of the 
Denny second quarter with the Denes, &c., 
had been suggested to me by this book. The 
association, from an early period, of a 
fesse dancetiée coat with the name of 
Dene, &c., is in it strongly insisted on. The 
author has also come to the conclusion that 
the Dennys were descended from some of 
these Denes, though unaware of the fact that 
any fesse dancettée coat was borne by 
them. H. L. L. D. 


MaRIE ANTOINETTE’S DEATH MASK (10 S. 
xi. 327, 417; 11 8S. i. 56).—Accounts of 
when the queen’s hair turned grey seem to 
differ. Weber says it occurred at Versailles, 
and Hervé in the Temple; but Miss Mar- 
tineau mentions Varennes as the place where 
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it occurred. Louis XVI. and his family 
escaped from Paris, and on 21 June, 1791, 
reached Varennes. There they were dis- 
covered, and had to remain at the house of 
Sauce, the grocer, till orders came from 
Paris during the night. As to the queen: 

“* She said little; but there was afterwards 
a visible sign of what she must have endured. 
In this one night her beautiful hair turned 
white, as if forty years had at once fallen 
upon her head.” 

Seven or eight weeks after this ‘‘ Madame 
Campan saw [at the Tuileries] her royal 
mistress. The queen was then rising from 
bed. She took off her cap, and showed her 
hair, white as an aged person’s, saying that 
it had become bleached in one night.” 

From this it would seem that Madame 
Campan in her ‘ Memoirs’ takes this view 
also. See ‘The Peasant and the Prince,’ 
1841, pp. 219, 233. aCe 


St. MARGARET AND JOAN OF ARc (11 S. i. 
347).—A_ notice of Joan of Arc, by J. P. 
Lange, in Schaff’s ‘ Religious Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. ii, states that among the supernatural 
visitants who appeared to the Maid was 
St. Margaret, ‘‘the dragon conqueress, 
who was the guardian of Christian virginity.” 
Assuming this to be the same as Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s St. Margaret, the description of 
Lange will apply to St. Margaret of Antioch, 
whose weird story is recorded at length in 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art,’ vol. ii. pp. 516-22. W. Scorr. 


JEew’s Eye (11 S. ii. 208).—Mr. Jacobs’s 
explanation does not tap ‘* the root idea,” 
as it grew in the popular mind of the Middle 
Ages, when to be “as rich as a Jew” was 
a well-founded truism. I see a_ direct 
connexion between the phrases. Of all the 
human organs, the eye is the most important ; 
so that most of us would cheerfully part 
with all our worldly goods, if it came to 
choosing between retaining our sight and 
sacrificing our substance. Having regard 
to his reputed wealth, a Jew would have to 
pay an enormous ransom; even Shylock 
would have yielded without "parley to Portia 
if, as a direct means of cancellation of the 
bond, she had called for one of his eyes. 

M. L. R. BREsLaR. 


Can the phrase not refer to the cruelties 
exercised on Jews in the Middle Ages ? 
Many a lord of the manor exacted from a 
Jewish prisoner a heavy ransom by threaten- 
ing to kill or mutilate him, and the unhappy 
man may have been*willing to pay an 








exorbitant sum when he found himself in 
danger of being blinded. An eye was 
surely worth more to him than an ear. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


The most natural explanation appears 
to be that as during the persecutions of the 
unhappy Jews in the reign of King John 
they were frequently obliged to ransom their 
teeth for large sums if they wished to pre- 
serve them, an eye might be threatened for 
the purpose of extorting a much larger 
amount. MATILDA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


I have frequently heard the phrase *‘ not 
worth a Jew’s eye full of buttermilk.” Is 
this a burlesque upon ‘‘ worth a Jew’s eye ” ? 

C. C. B. 


[W. S. S. also thanked for reply.] 


Vireit, ‘GeorG.’ IV. 122: ‘‘ Narcisst 
LACRYMAM™ (11 S,. ii. 27).—A resident in 
Sussex knowing something about bees, to 
whom I showed the passage, considered 
that the ‘‘ tears” referred to the very fine 
downy sort of fluff which is found in the 
white narcissus, and which bees take to line 
their cells with before the wax is used. 

D 


GOLDWIN SMITH’s ‘ REMINISCENCES ’ (11 S. 
ii. 167).—Mrs. Jones of Pantglas (not Pant-y- 
Glass) was from 1845 Margaret Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Sir George Campbell 
of Edenwood, Fifeshire, and niece of Lord 
Chancellor Campbell. She was married in 
1845 to David Jones, Esq., of Pantglas, 
M.P. for Carmarthenshire. Her husband 
(born in 1810) succeeded his grandfather in 
1840, and died in 1869. His widow married 
in 1870 Sir Richard George Augustus Levinge, 
Bt., of co. Westmeath. She died in 1871. 
Possessed of literary tastes, she wrote 
‘Scattered Leaves’ in 1853, and ‘ Lott-ery ’ 
in 1858. 

Previous to 1845, Mrs. Jones of Pantglas 
was Catherine, eldest daughter of Morgan 
Pryse Lloyd, Esq., of Glansevin, the second 
wife of David Jones, Esq., of Blaenos and 
Pantglas, grandfather of the M.P. above 
mentioned. 

The dates alone can determine which of 
these two ladies was the one of whom the 
Duke of Wellington was “foolishly fond.” 
Some few years ago a book was published 
bearing some such title as * Correspondence 
of Miss J— with the Duke of Wellington.’ 
According to the reviews, the correspond- 
ence was begun out of concern on the lady’s 
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part for the salvation of the Duke’s soul,| Mr. F. D. WEsLEy will find in the ‘ Memoir 
but passed, by a not unnatural transition, | of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’ recently edited by 
into a sincere desire to be transformed into | Mr. G. W. E. Russell some particulars of 
the Duchess of Wellington. Which, if John Peel which go to support the contention 
either, of the above-named ladies was the | that the reading of the popular song should 
Miss J— of the * Correspondence’ ? | be * In his coat so gray.” 
Scotus. LEoNARD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 





Can any reader tell me where Goldwin 
Smith was baptized ? I have tried three| PLANTAGENET ToMBS AT FONTEVRAULT 
churches in Reading and one at Mortimer, | (11 S. ii. 184, 223).—A full account of these 
Berks, and fail to find any entry. A tablet tombs is given by M. G. Malifaud in his 
has recently been placed on the house at | ‘L’Abbaye de Fontevrault,’ Angers, 1866, 
Reading, his supposed birthplace. Was his | with references to all his authorities. He 
father Richard Prichard Smith from Wyrards- | recounts in detail the alterations they under- 
bury, Cheshire, or Wyrardsbury, Bucks ?| went in 1504 and again in 1638; the Prince 
I wish to find the origin of his name Goldwin, | Regent’s claim for them in 1817, and the 
to see if he was related to my people the | result ; their migration to Paris and painting 
Goldwins of Burnham, 1538-1821. and restoration in 1848, and their eventual 

AS (COE. return to Fontevrault. 
J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

OATCAKE AND WHISKY AS EvucuHaristTic| 5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 

ELEMENTS (11 S. ii. 188, 237).—Cardinal 
Gibbons, who is still Archbishop of Balti- 
more, in ‘ The Faith of our Fathers ’ writes— 

Re er" —— aoe’ at in a certain Epis- 
copa. nglican) churecn in Virginia, communicants ~ - ie 1 
— of the juice of the blackberry, instead of | .. ——> seed es ies WANTED (11 S. 
the juice of the grape. And the New York In- | , 235).—According to W. L. Hertslet s 
dependent of September 21, 1876, relates the follow- | “Der Treppenwitz der Weltgeschichte,’ 6th 
ing incident: ‘A late English traveller found a | ed., 1905, p. 391, the song beginning 


Two illustrations of these tombs appear 
in The Art Journal, 1857, p. 157. 
W. RoBERTs. 


Baptist mission church in far-off Burmah using for Adieu, plaisant pays de France ! 
the communion service Bass’s pale ale instead of Ty patrie . 
wine.’ ”—3lst ed., 1887, pp. 348-9. La plus chérie! 





J. E. C. B. - one mee attributed to Mary Stuart, is. 
Joun Pret (11 S. ii. 229).—It is just upon | the work of a journalist by enor Querlon, 
56 years since ( one of the — fa pe si _ and first appeared in print in 1765. Hertslet 
England has ever known,” John Peel, died. | refers to Edouard Fournier’s ‘ Esprit dans 
When John Woodcock Graves wrote the |!’ Histoire.’ EDWARD BENSLY. 
famous song, he brought tears to the eyes | a : 
of the namait “Bel on his canting 3 | A French critic, M. Edouard Fournier, 
to him in his favourite hostelry at Caldbeck, | has clearly shown (‘ L’Esprit dans ’Histoire, 
to the north-east of the Skiddaw range of | Paris, 1867, Pp: 181-7) that the well-known 
hills, in Mid-Cumberland, and the author | lines, “ Adieu, plaisant pays de France,” 
exclaimed impulsively: ‘By Jove! Peel, long attributed to Mary, Queen of Scots, are 
you ll be sung when we’re both ‘run to | in reality only a literary mystification of the 
earth.’”? I believe that ‘with his coat so | Journalist Anne Gabriel Meusnier de Querlon, 
grey ” is the correct rendering of the second | who first published the poem (which consists 
line of the first verse. | of no more than ten irregular lines) in his 
In November, 1903, Peel’s last surviving | oe appeared in 1765. It 
daughter, Mrs. Richardson, died at Green- Sent - ittle for the tenacity of the 
rigg, Caldbeck. The deceased was known | cottish character that those who still cling 
as ‘‘ Betty,” was 88 years of age, and was the ecg Queen Mary authorship are in the 
last of a family of thirteen. ha vit of referring to Meusnier de Querlon’s 
J. Howpew MacMrcuar:. | Anthologie’ as proving that the lines are 
“"“ | from her pen. Most reputable writers, 
John Peel was born at Caldbeck, not | however, have now abandoned the claim. 
Troutbeck. The word ‘“ gray 2 js quite See Hill Burton’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ iv. 
right. The Fell huntsmen do not dress in 263, and Dr. Hay Fleming’s ‘ Mary, Queen 
scarlet. S. L. Perry. | of Scots,’ p. 43. W. Scort. 
Ulverston. | (Mr. G. W. CampBELL also thanked for reply.] 
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* ArnaBIS”: ‘‘THiAspr” (11 S. i. 406; 
ii, 11).—Another attempt to identify Greek 
natural history names with modern is that 
of Dunbar in ‘ A New English-and-Greek and 
Greek-and-English Lexicon, with an Ap- 
pendix explanatory of Scientific Terms, &c.’ 
The Appendix is in Part II., published at 
Edinburgh, 1840. It does not contain 
arabis, but two species of thlaspi are named 
—one being identified with shepherd’s 
purse; the other with candytuft (Jberis 
umbellata) by Sprengel, but with Viola 
latifolia by Dodoneus. E. H. Bromsy. 

Melbourne. 


EvGENE ARAM (11 S. ii. 105).—There is 
another interesting item in this bibliography 
—‘‘Memoirs of....Eugene Aram....by 
Norrison Scatcherd, Esq."* My edition is 
the second, London, Simpkin; Leeds, 
Heaton, 8vo, 1838, pp. 60, and an un- 
numbered leaf, on the back of which is an 
advertisement of Scatcherd’s ‘History of 
Morley.’ Scatcherd was well known in his 
day as a local antiquary. S. L. Perry. 


™JacoB HENRIQUEZ AND HIS SEVEN 
DAUGHTERS (11 S. ii. 150, 236).—There are 
many advertisements signed by him, with 
his age appended, in The Public Advertiser 
about 1750 and onwards; and in 1760 he 
signs an address to King George III., giving 
his age as 83. On 18 September, 1764, the 
above paper makes the following announce- 
ment :— 

“On Saturday last Mr. Jacob Henriquez, born in 
the year 1683, embarked on board the Harwic 
Packet for Holland: to visit his seven Blessed 
Daughters there, pro bono Mundi.” 

His death is given in ‘ The Annual Register * 
as follows :— 

“Ist. Jan. 1768, Mr. Jacob Henriquez, the 
celebrated projector, at the Hague, in the 85th year 
of his age.” 

He published several pamphlets on financial 
matters, some of which are in the British 
Museum Library. H. Houston Batt. 


 ‘‘ FeRN TO MAKE MALT” (11 S. ii. 228).— 
This fern was doubtless intended for kiln- 
drying the malt. That it was used for this 
purpose the following quotation from ‘The 
London and County Brewer,’ 1742 (4th ed.), 
makes clear :— 


‘*Malts are dried with several Sorts of Fuel: as 
the Coak, Welch Coal, Straw, Wood, Fern, etc. 


But the Coak is reckoned by most to exceed all 
others for making Drink of the finest Flavour and 
sve Colour, because it sends no Smoak forth to 

urt the malt with any offensive Tang that Wood, 
Fern and Straw are apt to do in lesser or greater 
Degree.” * 





Wood is to this day used in part for a certain 
class of malt which is employed in brewing 
stouts and porters, for the purpose of giving 
a flavour to the malt which might be de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ tang,”’ if not ‘‘ offensive.” 
ATTAR. 


The fern (or bracken) was possibly made 
use of as fuel for the kiln. Various kinds 
of fuel were used. Peat was reckoned the 
best, then turf, and if neither of these was 
to be had, charcoal was employed. Pos- 
sibly this particular maltster used fern in 


preference. The ‘“ threshing ”’ refers to the 
barley. JoHN Hopexin, 
Would not the fern be for fuel for the 
kiln ? J. T. F. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes the _ following: 


‘*He is to use ffyrnes and heath, but not 
wood to brew withal” (1621, Sir R. Boyle 
in ‘ Lismore Pap.,’ 1886, ii. 16). 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMicHaeEt, 


Gunner relates in his ‘ Flora Norvegica,’ 
printed at Trényen in 1766, that the Nor- 
wegian poor “cut off the succulent lamine 
at the crown of the root of the Polypodium 
[fern], and brew them into beer, adding 
thereto a third portion of malt.” 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The Hon. William Hervey in his Journals, 


h | under 10 November, 1782, mentions while at 


Selaby, near Barnard Castle, going down 
to the river-side ‘“‘to gather some of the 
hind’s tongue, which is here used in strong 
beer.” A dried leaf of the hart’s-tongue 
fern still remains at this page in the original 
notebook. 8S. H. A. H 


Lindley, the botanist, mentions specially 
the Pteris aquilina, or the common brake of 
this country, and the Aspidium Filix mas, 
or male fern, as having been used in the 
manufacture of beer. Tom JONES. 


““THE British GLory REviveD” (11 S. 
ii. 29, 77).—I should be pleased to know 
why some of the Porto Bello medals bear 
only the figure of Vernon, and others the 
effigies of Vernon and Brown. Perhaps the 
earliest gave Vernon only, and this before it 
was known what Brown’s share in the feat 
was. On all that I know of the exergue has. 
** By courage and conduct.” 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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Notes on Books, Xr. 


During the Reign of Terror: Journal of my Life 
during the French Revolution. By Grace Dal- 
rymple Elliott. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Translated from the French by E. 
Jules Méras. (Fisher Unwin.) 

THE Introduction to this volume very fairly ex- 
plains the degree of veracity which its notorious 
compiler managed to reach, though it is clear 
that the writer of it, whose nationality is un- 
known to us, is hardly a master of English. He 
ends by saying that even if certain episodes of the 
book were ‘not lived” by its author, ‘ the 
ensemble of her account have none the less an 
appreciable value.” 

The ‘ Preface to the First Edition ’ follows, but 
we find no statement as to when that edition 
appeared. It was, we think, more than fifty 
years since. The narrative was worth repro- 
ducing, for it avoids that mass of detail which 
encumbers most accounts of the Revolution, and 
gives vivid glimpses from a point of view which 
is fairly novel. The author suffered the rigours 
of prison life with the horrors of death all round 
her, and Mr. W. P. Courtney has recently quoted 
(ante, p. 122) her account of her relations with Dr. 
Gem, which is much to her credit. 

She had an early initiation into the wild ex- 
cesses of the crowd, and the way in which she 
returned to Paris more than once for the sake of 
helping her friends shows extraordinary fortitude 
and resolution. The whole account of her taking 
Chansenets under her care; concealing him 
between the mattresses of her bed while she 
occupied it herself and the soldiers visited her 
room to discover him; keeping him locked in 
this room beyond the sight of her cook, who was 
an advanced citoyenne; and finally getting him 
out of Paris, is striking. Without her help he 
would have been taken a dozen times, and, accord- 
ing to the account she gives, she left the retire- 
ment of Meudon for the dangers of Paris because 
she received a note from a friend entreating her 
to come thither, as she might be of use to an un- 
happy person. 

To Mrs. Elliott’s manuscript are added a few 
notes concerning her subsequent career. She 
shared her captivity latterly with two notable 
women — “‘Madame_ Beauharnais, afterwards 
Madame Bonaparte,” and Madame de Fontenaye, 
subsequently Madame Tallien. All three only 
escaped death through the fall of Robespierre. 


The Record Interpreter: a Collection of Abbrevia- 
tions, Latin Words and Names used in English | 
Historical Manuscripts and Records. Com- | 
piled by C. Trice Martin, late Assistant-Keeper 
of the Public Records. Second Edition. 
(Stevens & Sons.) 

WE quote the title of this book at length, because 

it explains sufficiently the purpose of the volume. 

It solves many of those difficulties which the new 

reader of the records of the past finds almost 

hopeless, even if he has a good training in history 
and Latin. It could not have been written with- 
out a long experience of record work, and will, 
we hope, increase the number of those workers 

—all too few—who are engaged in going to the 

actual sources of history and biography. What | 





things are still to be discovered was shown by the 
recent publication in The Times of Dr. C. W. 
Wallace’s find concerning Shakespeare’s lodging 
with the Mountjoys. 

The contents include abbreviations both of 
Latin and French words; a Glossary of Latin 
words not occurring in classical authors, an excep- 
tionally valuable section, since the work of 
Ducange is far from exhaustive; four chapters 
on Latin place-names and sites of bishoprics ; 
‘Latin Forms of English Surnames,’ often so 
ingenious as to defy the intelligent searcher— 
thus “ De alta ripa”’ is Hawtrey; and Latin 
Christian names with English equivalents, a 
section which all scholars of any note will recognize 
as full of fanciful etymology. Thus the surname 
‘* De Parva Villa ’’ means *‘ Littleton.’’ To this 
section belongs that ingenious rendering of 
Parkinson’s early book of flowers and herbs which 
runs “‘ Paradisi in sole Paradisus terrestris.” 
‘* Parvisa’’ is noted in the Latin Glossary as 
** perhaps a corruption of ‘ Paradisus.’’’ Should 
not this last word also figure in the Glossary ? 
The chief difficulty about Latin abbreviations 
is that, especially in single letters, one symbol 
May mean more than one thing. Thus the symbol 
‘““F” is glossed in no fewer than twenty-nine 
different ways. 

The information is set out with admirable clear- 
ness, and, we hope, will be added to by other 
scholars, so that the next edition may be fuller 
still. Our own columns from time to time 
have been occupied with various queries and 
answers concerning special terms. The editor 
suggests that additions are desirable; we think 
it would have been well to ask for them, as we 
have hinted just above. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


EpDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘“‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ord in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

P. D. M. (‘Plantagenet Descents of Charles, 
second Earl of Egremont”). — The Marquis de 
Ruvigny’s volumes on the ‘Plantagenet Roll of 
the Blood Royal’ will probably supply the informa- 
tion you seek. 

H. G. (‘‘ Pedlar or Peddler”).—The great Oxford 
Dictionary gives the preference to ‘‘ pedlar.” 

CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 248, col. 2, 1. 1, for 
“17 January ” read 17 June. 











